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THE BROOK. 
BY H, CAMPBELL. 


Sai ALTER LAWRENCE was a 

#| thin, pale-faced boy, fifteen years 
old. He had so little appetite 
that finally his mother sent for 
the famous Dr. Sprague. To her 
surprise the wise physician said, 
‘*No medicine, madam; drugs 
are not necessary. Send your boy into the coun- 
try. The rougher life he has, the better. Keep 
all his books at home. Put him.on a farm near 
some mountain-side, where he can climb and wade 
in the brooks. “And don’t go with him, madam ; 
let him depend on himself.’ 

His mother answered, ‘ How can I let my boy, 
when he is half sick, go among strangers ?” 

But Walter’s father realized that his son, an only 
child, had been petted and coddled; so he said, 
“Tf he needs a change, why can’t he go and stay 
this summer at the farmhouse in Vermont where 
Iwas born? My sister still lives there, you know, 
and she will take good care of him.’? And as 
Mr. Lawrence had some business in Montreal; he 
took Walter with him as far as Barton, and left 
him ‘at the station with his cousin Nelly Warren 
and her father, promising Walter to stay a day 
with him on his return. 

Nelly wondered how she could entertain her 
city cousin, as he moved languidly forward to 
speak to her father. ‘‘ He looks so neat and n‘ce. 
What would he think if he should see me driving 
the cows from the pasture or wading the brooks 
for fun, or, worse still, holding on to the mane of 
the old horse and riding about the farm without 
saddle or bridle?” 

Mrs. Warren had received a long letter from 
Walter’s mother, telling her of her anxiety about 
her son and the directions of the wise physician. 
Full of compassion for the puny boy, she said 
the next morning as soon as breakfast was over, 
“Nelly, leave the housework, and go up the hill- 
side with your cousin. He is too much of a 
stranger to find his way about alone this first 
day. I will clear up the house and get dinner 
without your help, so don’t hurry back.” 

Nelly went with Walter up the big ledge of 
rocks, and then on through the woods to the 
mountain-side, by the pretty little brook where 
she had waded many a hot day in summer, in its 
ice cold water. As they stood watching the play 
of the water over the stones, she said, “ Cousin 
Walter, have you ever listened to the laugh of a 
brook ?” 

Walter was a little annoyed, for he did not 
think that she was in earnest; but he only said, 
“Do brooks laugh?” 

‘‘Oh, yes! We are so far from neighbors, 
that when I am lonely I come out here, and the 
brook laughs at me.” 

‘ Are you sure?” Walter asked incredulously. 

‘Put your head down close to the water and 
listen, and you will hear it.” 

He threw himself flat on the ground, and plac- 
ing one ear near the water, listened to the sound 
which made him think of the stories he had read 
of wild, demoniac laughter. All the fanciful 
legends of water-nymphs and Undines seemed 
for a moment true. 

“How the water leaps and dances over the 
stones! Is it a nymph or a witch calling and 
laughing ?” he asked. 

“Tt is a water-nymph, a naiad. This is one of 
the dangerous ones. She always laughs and 
screams when I listen. Plexaure is her name. 
Is it any wonder that the Greeks and Romans 
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believed that the groves were inhabited by dryads 


and the streams by naiads, all ree and laugh-~ 


ing like this brook ?”’ 

“Where did you learn all this. about Greek 
mythology ?’’ queried Walter. 

“Oh, Mother told me when I asked her about 
the sound of the water. The naiads were beau- 
tiful maidens with long hair. If you drink of 
the water, you will have the gift of poetry; it 
will also restore sick people to health,’’ quoted 
Nelly. “You ought to drink, Cousin Walter, it 
is so good and cold.’? And suiting her action 
to her words, she knelt down by the babbling 
brook, made a cup of her two hands, and quenched 
her thirst. é 

“ How thankful I am,” said Walter, soberly, 
“that we are not so superstitious ; that we are 
not fancying that there is a dryad peeping out of 
every tree or a naiad in every brook, but that we 
believe in ‘one God and Father of all, who is 
above all and through all.’?” Walter’s earnest 
look transformed his whole face. “Is the water 
ever higher than this ?’’ he continued. 

“Yes, often. It is very low just now, and when 
there is a freshet in the spring you would not 
know the place. It is the same brook that runs 
so near our house. The water is so high some- 
times that Father says he is really afraid that the 
house will be washed away.”’ 

‘‘ What would you do? I should think you 
would be afraid.” 

““We could go up on the ledge, or climb up a 
tree like a squirrel,’’ answered Nelly, laughing. 

Walter’s face flushed, which caused Nelly to 
ask, “Don’t you like to climb trees? ”’ 

He answered truthfully, ‘‘ My mother was 
always afraid, and she would not let me. Father 
has often told her that she was keeping me tied to 
her apron-string. Ihave not been strong, and I 
fell out of an apple-tree and broke my arm when 
I was a little fellow, and for some time after that 
I myself was afraid of climbing.” 

His high marks at school (for he had led his 
class) did not seem important now. He knew he 
had studied too hard, —just out of vanity, the 
morbid boy thought. ~ 

At that moment they heard the sound of a horn. 
Nelly was startled, for her mother seldom used it 
unless she had occasion to call the family to din- 
ner. ‘* What can be the matter?’’ she said; 
“it isn’t dinner-time.” 


Walter looked at his watch, and answered, “It . 


is only eleven.” 

Nelly. was troubled, and the two children 
hastened down the hillside to the old farm- 
house. At the door Mr. Warren stood with a 
travelling-bag in his hand; and his wife, putting 
on her bonnet, said, “ The telegram is on the table. 
Your, grandmother is very sick, and we must go 
to Danville. 
minutes. How sorry I am that we let Joe go 
with the team! You know he was going to bring 
Sally back with him.”’ 

Joe was the “hired man,’’ and had been sent 
to get his sister to help Mrs. Warren about the 
housework. 

“T can do the work till she Comneay? Nelly 
answered cheerfully. “Don’t worry about us, 
Mother. Youll help me, won’t you, Walter? 
and then it will only be fun.” 

“T don’t like to leave you children alone here,” 
said the anxious mother; but her husband laughed 


at her fears. 
As soon as Mr. and Mrs. Warren were out of 


sight, Nelly went into the house to make prepara- 
tions for dinner for herself and Walter. She was 
only twelve years old, but she could fry pork and 


( 


The train will be at the depot in ten. 


make a cream gravy. It was about as strange a 
dish to Walter as chicken salad and vol-au-vent 
would have been to the farmer’s daughter. ‘Their 
long walk in the woods had given them both good 
appetites; and Walter’s zest for pork and potatoes 
would have surprised his mother, who was accus- 
tomed to her delicate boy’s indifference to all 
dainties, as well as to more substantial food. 
Walter helped Nelly about the dish-washing, 
though he was rather awkward, and before long 
ever ything was bright and shining in the neat 


kitchen. 
The day seemed to become more sultry; there 


was not a breath of air stirring. ‘The chickens 
were huddled together in a shady corner, and the 
two children sat on the doorstep, listless, in the 
shade of a big cottonwood-tree. : 

“ How hot it is!” said Walter. 

‘¢ How hot it is!” echoed Nelly. “ A storm 
is coming,”’ she added, as she looked at the sky. 

The dark clouds were larger and blacker; they 
seemed to move backward and forward over 
the valley. The high mountains encircling them 
looked even higher and grander than ever before. 
The thunder echoed back in long, angry mutter- 
ings. Presently the vivid flashes of lightning 
startled even Nelly. As for Walter, he had 
wished all the afternoon that he and his cousin 
were safe in his mother’s house in the city; for 
no thunder had ever sounded there as this did. 
And now the rain came, not in drops but in 
torrents. 

“ How dark it is!” said Nelly, as they hurried 
into the house. 

“What is that noise?” asked Walter. For 
beside the frequent peals of thunder, the brook, 
no longer laughing and playing as they had heard 
it in the morning, seemed coming like a furious 
demon to devour them. It roared like a water- 
fall. The trees crashed as they fell, and the giant ~ 
hemlocks and spruces that had shaded them so 
pleasantly were being carried, in the rush of the 
water, on to the river. The house trembled. 
The Guidi clung to each other in the gloom, — 

“ Walter,” said Nelly, “JT shall not dare to stay 
in the house all night. It will surely be carried 
away. We must try to find our way to the hills.” 

Poor Walter shivered and trembled; but grasp- 
ing her hand, he stepped with her into the water. 
It was above his knees. Nelly guided him as 
well as she could. The flashes of lightning were 
less frequent, the thunder rumbled in the distance, 
but the rain still came in torrents. They had 
taken but a few steps when Nelly knew that they 
could not reach the hill; for the ground was so 
covered with stones forced out of the earth by the 
rushing water, and with branches of trees torn off 
by the. wind, that they could not keep on their 
feet. Walter finally slipped and fell, almost 
dragging her with himself into the water. 

“We must give it up and go back to the house,” 
said Nelly; and they stumbled back, the water 
higher every moment, every step uncertain. 
When they reached the house, the water was 
still rising so rapidly that they were afraid to 
go inside, fearing that it would go down in the 
flood. 

«“ Let us get up in the big tree.” Nelly stepped’ 
on the fence close by the tree, and catching hold 


of a branch, pulled herself into a crotch ; then 


reaching her hand down to Walter, he was in a 


moment safe beside her. 
“We were none too soon, were we, Walter?” 


said the brave girl, when a flash of lightning re- 
vealed to them that the fence on which they had: 
just stood was gone. The water surged up below y 
them, the tree “swayed, and they both feared that n 
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it would be torn from the earth, and their place of 
refuge would become a source of destruction. 

Walter, who had never been out in a shower 
without being carefully protected by waterproof 
and umbrella, was now wet to his skin. He had 
lost his hat in the flood, was bareheaded, and his 
shoes were full of water. Nelly’s dress was in 
tatters, her thick brown hair, unloosened from its 
braid, hanging in a heavy, clinging mass about her 
shoulders. Wet and uncomfortable as she was, 
her only thought was of Walter’s suffering. 
“What would your mother say?” she questioned. 

They heard a dreadful crash. “The house is 
gone,” said the poor girl. 

“Never mind,’’ answered Walter, “we are safe. 
This big tree won’t go over, and it is our house 
to-night.’’ 

“Let us say ‘Our Father,’ ’’ whispered Nelly. 
And clinging close, and as the lightning flashed 
getting occasional glimpses of the water rushing 


wildly below, the children repeated steadily the 


words they had uttered every night since they 
could remember. 

How long the night seemed to these poor chil- 
dren! The storm gradually subsided. They could 
see, as day began to dawn, that the water was 
not as high as it had been, and the house was 
standing. They left their place of refuge, and 
stepping through the running water, over logs and 
stones, they entered the house. But how forlorn 
and wretched a place! The cellar wall had been 
carried away from one end of the house, a large 
heap of driftwood had smashed into the kitchen, 
and the floor had a thick coating of mud on 
its surface. Such a scene of desolation! it was 
worse than it was outside. The firewood was 
so wet that Nelly despaired about breakfast, 
especially as the water had been over the top of 
the stove. They hunted in the pantry and found 
some bits of bread and cold potatoes that had 
been left the day before. Waltér had put them 
on ahigh shelf when they had cleared away the 
dinner so merrily. 

But how glad they both were to see their neigh- 
bor, kind Squire Judkins, coming for them! 

“‘T reckoned you two must have been kind of 
scart last night. Your pa and ma met me at the 
cone and asked me to look out for you young 
’uns. I could n’t see no light over here ts night. 
Wife wanted me to git up ‘and come over.” 

How he laughed “when Nelly told him where 
they had spent the night! ‘Come right home 
with me and git a chance to sleep. Ye must be 
clean beat out.”’ 

When he saw the devastation made by the flood, 
he realized the danger, and told them they were 
wise to have taken refuge in the tree. 

“You poor chickens, roosting all night in the 
big sycamore! But the old house mought have 
gone, it mought have gone.” 

About ten rods of the railroad had been washed 
away, the banks and side-hills were half fallen, 
and large rocks were piled one on top of another. 
Stones even were found lodged in the trees. 

Mrs. Judkins was delighted when she saw them 
coming. “I’m so glad to see ye!” she said to 
Nelly; “and that poor delicate creetur too,’’ 
looking at Walter. 

Tn great glee Walter dressed himself in some 
of the Squire’s clothing that Mrs. Judkins urged 
him to puton. His tr unk had not been unpacked, 
and he had left it open in his haste to start for the 


_ woods the morning before, so he had nothing dry 


of his own that he could wear. With the long 
pantaloons rolled up, the coat-sleeves turned back, 
and with Mrs. Judkins’s shoes and stockings on his 
feet, the delicate boy looked smaller thanever. But 


how comfortable the clean, dry clothing felt, and 
how pleasant the warm kitchen, for the air was 
colder after the storm. No food had ever tasted 
so good as the bountiful breakfast, ending off with 
the map!e syrup and hot griddle-cakes that the 
good woman was never weary of frying. 

“You ’ll want to go home, won’t you?” ques- 
tioned Nelly. 

‘¢ No,” answered Walter, sturdily, “‘A bad 
beginning makes a good ending;’ and I am so 
happy and grateful now, that I am half inclined 
to think that Dr. Sprague was right when he 
said the rougher a life I could have, the better 
for me.” 


WILLOW-WHISTLES. 


BY MARION RICH THOMAS. 


my) ERE ’S a real live cousin for 
you, Tom,” said Uncle George, 
briskly. 
the pasture, and show him how 
to make a willow-whistle. <A 
fellow who lives in town does n’t 
know what life means.” 

Ned looked at Tom, and Tom at Ned, but 
neither spoke. Perhaps it was from shyness, — 
perhaps each was taking the measure of the 
other. 

The city boy was tall and slender, with the 
delicate air of one who has grown rapidly at the 
expense of strength. He was stylishly dressed, 
easy and graceful in manner, — a direct eet 
to his cousin Tom. 

Tom was about Ned’s height, but strong and 
firmly built. His sunburned face was rather 
sober, despite the keen dark eyes and pleasant 
smile. His clothes were decidedly countrified, 
and his movements slower and heavier than his 
cousin’s. Each boy, however, must have found 
something agreeable in the silent scrutiny, for 
a smile stole over both faces, and Tom said half- 
bashfully, — 

“Come along, Ned, it’s great fun in the south 
pasture, the brook is so full now.” 

Out of doors it was just in all the freshness of 
a spring day. May was hurrying on to meet 
June with such rapid strides, that the violets of 
the one and the wild roses of the other were in 
danger of jostling. The meadow fairly laughed 
all over with buttercups under a cloudless sky, 
and the brook slipped along singing its own little 
song, where the willow branches hung in their 
tender green, 


‘Buttercup ! buttercup ! green and gold, 
Give me your shining money to hold,” 


hummed Ned as he stooped to pick a bright 
blossom. 

“Do you know that?” inquired Tom in sur- 
prise. “I thought no school knew it but ours. 
My teacher, Miss Wright, composed it.” 

“We sing it at the Graham, too,’ said Ned. 
« Miss Callender is very fond of it.” 

“Ts Miss Callender your teacher?” cried Tom. 
“She is Miss Wright’s best friend, and is out 
here ever so much. All the fellows like her.” 

“They ought to; she’s the best teacher in the 
world. She’s my Sunday-school teacher too,” 
and Ned flushed with pleasure. 

“Miss Wright is just right, we think,” laughed 
Tom. ‘‘Oh, there’s some wild forget-me-not. 
I must get it for her. I didn’t know it grew 
here,”? and Tom gathered the delicate flower 
carefully. 

“We are studying botany this spring,” said 


“Take him out into . 


Ned, “and our specimens are sent in three times 
a week from the country.” 

“Yes,” laughed Tom ; ‘‘ and our schoolboys 
get them for you. Isn’t it funny? Our lessons 
are just the same too, — Miss Wright-and Miss 
Callender planned the spring work together,’ 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Ned. ‘I didn’t 
expect to have so many surprises when I came 
out here for the day.” 

“T did n’t want you to come,’’ said Tom, ean- 
didly. ‘I thought because you were a city 
fellow, you would think me an awkward country 
greenhorn.” ; 

“But I don’t,” said Ned, pleasantly. ‘ And 
it’s lovely out here. How good the air smells. 
I’d like to stay longer.” 

So the two lads worked away in the May 
sunshine. ‘The sharp knives did good service, 
cutting, shaping, peeling, and before long the 
solemn grasshoppers and iatydide heard the far 
sweet notes of Pan’s pipe stealing up from the 
willows. And the tongues flew with the knives. 
Ned told of his city home, and the famous Gra- 
ham School, and Technology in the distance; 
of base-ball on the Common, skating on Jamaica 
Pond, and tobogganing at Longwood. ‘Then there 
was Dr. Wentworth, the helpful pastor-friend, 
and the splendid Sunday afternoon vesper ser- 
vices, which all the boys liked to attend. There 
was also more or less of the doings of the fellows 
to be talked about. 

Tom in his turn had much to say of country 
life. ‘They had both read much in the same line, 
and Tom knew more of old historic Boston than 
even his cousin. 

But something better than all this came to the 
boys that May morning. 

As Ned watched his cousin’s strong steady 
face, a new feeling entered his heart. He did 
not know what it was, only the sunshine seemed 
brighter, the sky bluer, because Tom sat over 
yonder making willow-whistles with him. And 
to Tom the same feeling came, only associated 
with 4 paler face and a pair of deep blue eyes. 


9? 


‘© How did you all spend your holiday?’ in- 
quired Miss Callender the next morning. “ Write 
me about it.” 

When Ned’s paper came to her, it bore a drawing 
of a willow branch, and underneath a jack-knife 
and whistle. The account was as follows: — 

“T went to Lovell and found a cousin — Tom 
Harding. He is one of Miss Wricht’s boys, and 
a splendid fellow. We made whistles. Do you 
remember him, Miss Callender?” 

And Miss Callender’s smile showed that she 
did. 


A SMALL, SWEET WAY. 


TuHeERE’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter: 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender ; 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawnlight gladness voicing ; 

God gives us all some small, sweet way 


To set the world rejoicing. 
Selected. 


RUSSIAN PROVERBS. 


Tue heart has ears. 

Honor is better than wealth. 
God waits long, but hits hard. 
Pray to God, but row to shore. 
Modesty is a maiden’s necklace. 
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Our Letter-Bor. 


Tose correspondents whose letters or puzzles 
have not yet appeared in Every OTHER Sun- 
pAY, may look to see them in the early numbers 
of Volume VI., — this being the last number of 
the present volume. 


NAMES OF SAIN OES AND BIRDS FOUND IN 


THE KING’S MOVE PUZZLE. 
Ant. Deer. Lamb. Pug-dog. 
Ape. Doe. Leopard. Python. 
Bat. Dog. Lion. Rabbit. 
Camel. Drone. Mare. Ram. 
Camelopard. Elephant. Men. Rat. 
Cat. Hare. Merino. Redmen. 
Cob. Hart. Mohr. Roe. 
Cobra. Horse. Mole. Tiger. 
Cow. Kitten. Mule. its 
Crab. 
Crow. Hen. Lark. Pewit. 
Dove. Heron. Martin. Robin. 
Emu. Kite. ~ Pea-hen. Roc. 
Hawk. Knot. 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Denar Epiror, —I have written to your paper before; 
and as I was favored by seeing my letter printed, I 
thought I would write again. We take the Every 
OruEer SunpAY in our Unitarian Sunday-school, and 
very fond we all are of it, too. 

Portland is a very beautiful city, I think. There is 
but one row of houses in town. All the rest, even the 
smallest, have yards around them and pretty gardens in 
front. Roses grow very beautifully here. They have 
not commenced to bloom yet, but the gardens are now 
full of crocuses, hyacinths, and tulips, which are very 
beautiful. There are a great many houses standing 
alone on a Square, with fine lawns and shrubbery. 
There are a great many shade-trees of maple in our 
city, and from the surrounding hills it looks like a 
city built in a grove of maples. Ours might well be 
called the Emerald City. The majority are not sugar- 
maples, however; but on one side of our Square there 
are several, and their foliage in the autumn is simply 
gorgeous. They are not old enough to be tapped, and I 
am very anxious for that time to arrive, as maple-syrup 
ismy weak point, and it would be such fun to have it 
fresh from the trees. I don’t suppose it is cold enough 
here any way, but I am in hopes there will come some 
time cold enough for that purpose. Last winter was 
unusually cold, and we had great sport coasting and 
sleighing. After the cold here we had quite a flood. 
The Willamette River, on which Portland is situated, 
rose very high, and was three or four feet deep in the 
business parts of the city. It looked so funny to see the 
business going on in boats! The current in the river 
was very swift, and logs came tumbling down stream 
with great speed. Every one was in great fear lest the 
two fine draw-bridges which cross the river would go 
down, but they did not. A great many Eastern people 
think the Willamette a mere stream; but I assure you it 
is not, as the largest ocean steamers land at our wharves. 
Portland is quite a city, too, with steam, cable, elec- 
tric, and horse cars, and a population of one hundred 
thousand people. 

“QuEEN Mas.”’ 


P. S. — My sister calls me “‘ Queen Mab” because my 
initials are M. A. B. 


NED’S DREAM. 
BY NELLIE B. BIGELOW (13 years old). 


“CHILDREN! Come, it is time to go to school.” 
The children were Ned and Emma Sargent. 

“Can’t I just finish my chicken- “00D; Mamma ? 
asked little Ned. 

“You will not have time. 
till after school.” 

“JT wish ‘after school’ would come quicker,” 
Ned. 

“A fter school’ will come quicker,” said Mamma, 
“if you are a good boy and get your lessons well.” 


You had better wait 


said 


“J will be a good boy, and get my lessons,” said 
Ned. “ Good-by.” 

He was a good boy all day, and got very tired by 
afternoon. He put his head down on his desk, and 
the first he knew he was in a beautiful garden, full 
of blossoming flowers. As he walked along the path, 
he came to a rose-bush full of the most handsome 
roses he had ever seen. He thought that he would 
pick one, as he did n’t know that he ought not. He 
picked the prettiest rose on the bush; and as he was 
looking at it, what did he see standing on the very 
top of the rose but a little lady, who dropped him a 
very polite and graceful courtesy and disappeared 
in the rose. Ned was so frightened that he was 
going to drop the rose; but just then the little lady 
reappeared, and told him not to drop the rose. 
Then she asked him what his name was, and where 
he lived. : 

“T live on Strawberry Hill, and my name is Ned 
Sargent,”’ he answered, his voice trembling. 

“Tam the Queen of the roses, and my home is in 
this lovely rose you have just picked.” 

“Then I should not have picked it, should 1?” 
he asked. 

“No, you should not have picked it; but as you 
have, you may go and lay it on the ground and say, 
‘Queen, Queen, will your majesty please put this 
rose back on the bush?’ and I will grant you three 
wishes, whatsoever they may be.” 

He carried it back and said what the queen had 
told him, and in less than a minute he saw the rose 
on the bush, and the queen standing on top of it. 

“Now, what may be your wishes?” she asked 
him. 

Ned, who was not quite as bashful now, answered, 
“J would like a large bunch of lovely flowers to 
carry home to Mamma, so she will know that I have 
been in the ‘Garden of Eden;’ next, I want to find 
my chicken-coop all finished when I get home ; and 
third, I want my sister to have a book of ‘Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,’ which she has been wanting so 
long.” 

Then the queen waved her wana and disap- 
peared; and as Ned looked all around, he saw 
nobody but Emma coming to wake him up and 
take him home. When he got home his chicken- 
coop was just as he had left it, no flowers for 
Mamma, and no book for Sister. He was very much 
disappointed. 


“DON’T BE HASTY.” 


BY E. M. W. 


“T sHALL never, never speak to her again!” said 
Louise, as she rushed into her grandma’s room one 
day from school. 

“ Well, what is the matter, dear?” said Grandma, 
as she looked into those beautiful eyes, which were 
filled with tears. 

“Maud and I have quarrelled, and I know we 
will never speak to each other again,” replied 
Louise. 

“Would you like to have me tell you something, 
Louise ?”’ 

“ Well, Granny, I will listen.” 

“ My dear little girl, I will tell you a story of my 
girlhood. When ‘I went to school in the city, I 
chunimed with a girl that I loved dearly, and who 
was called for short, ‘Re.’ We went together 
everywhere, and we never let a word pass our lips 
that we knew would offend the other until one cold 
Friday evening in December. That evening we 
stood by the schoolhouse as if loath to part, until 
Re said something in fun which I took in earnest, 
and without saying ‘Good-night,’ Iran home. We 
did not speak to each other for three months, and 
by that time I thought it was my place to ask for- 
giveness. I did so, and she wrote me back a beauti- 
ful letter, which I have still preserved. We were 
friends ever after, and when we parted it was not 
angrily. Now, Louise, don’t you think you had 
better consider this little quarrel before you get 
angry with your dear little friend?” 


“Well, Granny, I guess that I will find Maud, 
and tell her that I was in the wrong.” 

These two little girls ‘‘made up;” and now 
don’t you think it well for all quarrels to end in the 
same way ? ' 


OUR “POPS.” 
BY GEORGIA E. RAUCH. 


Sue is only a common, every-day cat, this 
“ Pops” of ours, black and white, with great 
green eyes,—but oh, those eyes, so kind and 
gentle that you fall in love with her at once ! 
Such a motherly cat, and sympathetic! When 
any one is sick, which is often the case as we are 
a very large family, it is impossible to keep her 
out of the room; and as soon as she gets in she 
is on the bed, rubbing her soft fur against us, 
showing her love and affection. And to tease 
her the boys often will wrap up their faces as 
though they had the toothache, and poor Pops 
gets up and looks into their eyes, and purrs so 
affectionately that it is pitiful to see and hear her, 

When the baby cries, no matter where she is, 
Pops will come running, and tries her best to help 
pacify him, and looks as though his mother were 
not able to attend to him and she must be there 
to superintend. She lets the baby pull and 
squeeze her, and will take as good care of him as 
a dog when told to watch him. Speaking of 
dogs, why, this gentle Pops is no longer gentle 
when a dog shows his nose under the gate. She 
whips all the pet dogs in the neighborhood. 

Last fall Pops had four dear little kitties, but 
they all died. Poor mother cat! she was nearly 
heart-broken, and her cries and moans made our 
hearts ache to hear her. Now, we have a Maltese 
cat, who also at this time had five new babies; 


but Beth (that is the name of the Maltese, be- 


cause she came from Bethlehem) did not love 
her little ones, and thought more of the rats and 
mice in the yards. So we thought to console 
Pops for her loss we might let her see the kittens. 
She deliberately took possession of the box (the 
home of the kittens), and drove Beth away, who 
seemed glad to be rid of the responsibility of such 
a large and-noisy family. So Pops adopted all 
the Maltese babies, and a lively crowd they were; 
and oh, how they loved their new mother, even as 
she loved them! For one week she scarcely left 
them for a moment. We had to force her out of 
the box, even to get her food. Then Beth must 
have’ repented, for she came back after her 
little ones; but Pops would not give them up. 
Still, her sweet disposition would not allow her to 
become selfish, and she divided them; and so it 
happened that together the two mothers shared 
the burden and raised this happy family. 

Now the sad part comes. These little kittens, 
so bright and lively, at the end of four months 
drooped, and one after another died. The climate 
did not agree with the little fellows. 

Poor dear Pops, her heart seemed stan 
while Beth, their own mother, if she cared, 
showed no sign. Their adopted mother cannot 
understand why her little charges have gone, and 
she still looks and grieves for them. 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN NO. 2F. 
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Enigma LXII. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
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Enigma LXV. Old Independence Bell. 
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FUZZY’S HOME. 
BY S. B. B. M. 


Fuzzy, the cat, felt very lonely and homesick 
one morning as she sat on the steps of a beautiful 
louse on Beacon Street. No wonder she mewed, 
and stared at every one who passed as if she 
wanted to find a friend. The blinds were all 
closed, and the family gone away for the whole 
summer, leaving poor Fuzzy to take care of her- 
self. What can she do? Who will keep her 
from . starving ? 

How would one of us feel to be shut out from 
our home because we were not needed any 
longer? 

Now, Fuzzy was hungry at that moment, and 
had been walking through the back alleys, to find 
a mouthful to eat from the scrap-barrels. 

This is just what she was thinking to herself 
as she was curled up in the morning sun: — 

‘‘T caught all their mice, and I served my 
mistress well; but she didn’t want me at the sea- 
shore. I’m only a homely gray cat, and she will 
get a pretty Maltese in the fall when she gets 
back. Oh, dear me, how lonesome I feel! How 
hungry I am! JI can’t purr. I don’t believe I 
shall ever purr again! Oh, how good some milk 
would taste!” 

Here she closed her eyes, perhaps to feel hap- 
pier if she shut out the great world. 

Two days passed, three and four, then more 
than a week went by. Times had changed. 
Fuzzy now sat on the back fence altogether. 
There was more chance there of getting some- 
thing to eat, — any way, she could not get much 
wherever she stayed. She was thin, and cried 
so much that cruel boys threw stones at her, and 
the dogs ran after her. Will it ever end ? 

Yes, Fuzzy, it will end, because a good woman 
has lived, —a woman who loved cats and dogs, 
and meant to do her share to help them bear their 
wrongs. 

That morning, as Fuzzy sat on the fence, feel- 
ing so hungry and ready to’ die, a horse and 
wazon drew up to the gate. 

There were two or three baskets, tightly cov- 
ered, on the bottom of the wagon; but she was look- 
ing more-at a man with a kind face, who stepped 
towards her, calling “Kitty! Kitty !’’ in the 
softest voice. You may be sure that a kind word 
was sweet to hear, and she came down from the 
fence as fast as she could, and ran to him. Ina 
twinkling of the eye, she was safe in one of the 
baskets, with the cover drawn down! Where 
can she be going ? 

I will tell you just where she was going. In 
Brighton, not far from Boston, there is a pretty 
house with towers. On one of them is a tablet 
which reads thus, — 

The s 
Ellen M. Gifford Home 
for Animals. 

A loving woman gave money for this house. 
She knew “how to be kind to the dumb animal 
that cannot tellits pain. Every morning a wagon 
is sent out into the streets to gather into this 
Home the stray cats and dogs, and they stay 
there until sold or given away into kind 
hands. 

So, Fuzzy is “boarding” now, with plenty to 
eat, and she purrs with all her might, if you even 
look at her! She feels kindness as well as you 
and I, 


THE HOLES WILL SHOW. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


—EREDITH,” said Mamma Ripley, 

41| ‘‘please to remember one thing, 
—-your common stockings are for 
every day, the black silk ones for 
Cousin Alice’s garden party. As 
you stay but two days at Hillsover, that will 


surely be enough. Don’t wear the nicer stock- ° 


ings except at the party.” 

“ Yes’m, I’ll remember,” said Merry, as he 
glanced up a moment from the floor, where he 
was endeavoring to harness the tiger kitten and 
his pug dog into his express-cart. 

Mamma Ripley went on packing the small va- 
lise, putting in the dainty cream flannel with its 
dark-red sash, fresh pocket handkerchiefs, best 
tie, silk stockings, and patent-leather pumps. 
Surely, Master Merry need not disgrace the 
family at Cousin Alice’s garden party, if fine 
clothes are all that is necessary. It was three 
o’clock when our boy reached Hillsover, to find a 
joyous company of boy-cousins and barking dogs 
to welcome him. 

They drove home from the station in the larger 
village cart, followed by the dogs, and eagerly 
discussing plans all the way. By the time the 
old gray gabled house was reached, plans had 
been made for every available moment. 

“ Here he is, Mamma,” said Allan, Rob, Tracy, 
Rand, and Phil, in chorus. “Can’t we have 
something to eat right off ? We want to go to 
the south ‘meadow and dig for Indian relics. 
There ’s a mound there, and some arrow-heads ; 
and we most know we shall find a skeleton.” 

“ Very well,” laughed dear Aunt Helen. “Run 
along to Martha, and she’ll give you a lunch in 
the kitchen. I must keep Merry long enough to 
kiss him, and say ‘ How do you do?’” And she 
kissed Merry with a warmth that made his cheeks 
glow; for down in his boyish heart he loved Aunt 
Helen very much. ‘‘ And here's Grandpa, too, 
just longing to see his boy !”’ 

“Oh, Grandpa, you dear old boy!” exclaimed 
Merry, rushing toward the fine old gentleman 
who stood in the library door. 

Grandpa Keene was indeed ‘a dear old boy,” 
with the true boy-heart despite his seventy years. 
Though the snows of winter crowned his head, 
there were the roses of summer in his cheeks. His 
eyes were bright, his step as light as a boy’s, and 
his laugh made one think of all sorts of good, jolly 
things. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Grandpa, “so I’m a ‘dear 
old boy,’ am 1? I?ll pay you up for that. Want 
a wrestle, sir?” 

Just then Allan appeared waving a huge cooky. 

‘¢ By-and-by,” shouted Merry, running off to 
join the others. 

The next day was spent digging in the famous 
mound. Merry stepped up to his knees. in black 
meadow mud several times. . 

“Never mind,” said Rob, sympathetically, 
“it Il brush off when it’s dry.” So Merry 
“did n’t mind.” 

In going home there was a pair of high 
bars to climb. The little city lad was rather 
awkward, and found himself caught, not by his 
clothes, but by the ill-fated stockings. “Come 
along!” shouted the other lads far ahead. 
Merry wrenched and twisted himself free, and 
dropped down on the ground. Rip, tear, went 
something. There were not only holes in both 
stockings, but a long gaping rent in one from the 
knee to the top of his boot. Life began to look 
rather gloomy. 


“Bert Thorne comes to-day,” said Rand the 
next morning as they sprang out of bed. 

“ Why, he’s awful rich,” said Merry, in tones _ 
of awe. 

“Yes, I know ; but he’s a good fellow for all 
that. We must ace to the 9.5 train for him. 
Hurry up, old fellow, I must go out and feed 
Gyp,” and away rushed Rand, after that rapid — 
dressing, so great a mystery to all save a boy. 
Merry looked down at his ruined stockings with 
a sober face. How could he wear them? And 
Bert Thorne was coming too, — Bert Thorne with 
his half a million. Yes; Bert Thorne without 
father or mother or near relative, — only Merry 
did not think of that. 

Merry went to the drawer, took out his party 
stockings, and put them on deliberately. 

‘*T must,” he said, “‘ Mamma should have put 
in an extra pair.” “ But perhaps nurse can mend 
these, or you can borrow a pair,” said an annoy-- 
ing little voice within, “Everybody is busy; 
I must n’t trouble them,” said Merry, stubbornly, 
to the little voice. 

Why did not Merry say, “You are ashamed 
of your old stockings because Bert Thorne is 
rich” ? 

Well, Bert Thorne came,—a jolly, unassuming 
fellow, —and of course there was circus in the 
barn. 

“You have holes in your stockings, old fellow,” 
whispered Allan as they went in to dinner. 

“T don’t care,” replied Merry, who had totally 
forgotten which stockings he had on. ‘I just 
about spoiled them yesterday.” 

After dinner came the dressing for the party. 
Meredith scrubbed his face, arms, and neck until 
they shone; and after a careful combing by Auntie, 
the curly chestnut locks lay just right. He jumped 
into his cream-colored flannels in a trice, and the 
same kind hand tied his bow and sash. 

‘‘Now change your shoes and stockings, I 
must help the others,” and Auntie ran off to the 
room across the hall, where three lads were chas- 
ing one another about, and combs and brushes 
flew regardless of mirrors and window panes. 

Meredith ran to the closet for his pumps, then 
to the drawer for his party stockings. 

Only a few neatly folded handkerchiefs ie 
there. Then in one dreadful moment it came to 
him, and he looked down upon his party stock- 
ings, each with a large hole in the knee! What 
should he do? Ask Aunt Helen to help him out? 
If he had only done it before ! Now he was too 
deeply ashamed. Suddenly a thought came to 
him. He put on his pumps, tied them neatly, 
and smoothed his poor stockings. Then he took 
the bottle of liquid blacking, and painted his 
knees where the holes came. “ There! no one 
will ever know,’’ he said to himself, “‘ the silk is 
so thin, and it clings so closely to my skin, no 
one will ever know.’’ And as he spoke, he gave 
another coating to his work. 

A while later Merry joined the party, and was 
soon absorbed in its pleasures. Now, Merry was 
a pretty boy, and he not only danced well, but 
his manners were polite and pleasing. He soon 
found that his cousin Alice’s friends were as glad . 
to be entertained by him as the girls of his own 
age. So, I grieve to say, our young man put on 
a great many airs, — which it is always foolish 
for young or old to do. As Merry was behav- 
ing very unwisely in a quadrille, he suddenly saw’ 
the couple opposite him looking at him and laugh- 


ing. He glanced down, and saw— what must I 
say? In the exercise of the dance his treach-. 
erous side-elastics had twisted his stockings 


around, and of course the holes no longer lay ~ 
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over the skilfully painted skin. His white knees 


showed with embarrassing distinctness. 


How Merry got through the dance, he never 
knew. Fortunately the time was brief, and after 
he had deposited his partner, he rushed away 
from the others and into the house, almost knock- 
ing over poor Grandpa, who was coming out of 
Of course the piteous tale had to be 
told, and Grandpa as usual was comfort and 
streneth. “Come right along with me, and we ’Il 
fix this matter,” he said cheerily, leading the way 
to the nursery. “ Guess I know where the stock- 
ings are; and guess I can help put ’em on too. 
*T isn’t the first time,” chuckled the dear old 
fellow. ‘Here’s a pair of Rob’s; not so stylish 
as yours, but they ’re whole. Put ’em on! put 
’em on! and go back as if nothing had 
happened.” 

When Meredith stood ready for another trial 
of society, Grandpa looked him keenly in the 
eye, and said, “There’s lots of varnish in this 
world, my boy; but itll show up if the real solid 
timber does n’t lie beneath. The holes will show, 
no matter how hard we try to cover ’em up. 
First we disobey, then we deceive to cover up ; 
but the holes will show.” 

“Guess I sha’n’t forget 
Merry, ruefully. 

“We have to be hurt, or we might oo to ruin. 
Now don’t feel too bad ; but remember enough, so 
as not to do it again. Away with you now, and 
remember the holes will show.” ‘ 


this,’? murmured 


CHILDREN OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 
BY CORA AGNES BENNESON. 


Vie 


I write to-day of a country so large and with 
inhabitants of so many classes differing in speech, 
manners, and dress, that I find it difficult to tell 
about the children in a single description. Still 
in some ways all are alike. They are slender and 
brown skinned, with black eyes and hair, and are 


. taller than the Japanese, about whom I last wrote, 


but are not so stout. 

Their climate is so intensely hot that clothing 
must be light and thin. The girls generally wear 
white or cream-colored mull, often with a bright 
red or blue border around the hem of the skirt 
and the edges of the loose wrap, which is thrown 
gracefully around the shoulders and head. The 
boys also wear white cotton, which is made into 
wide trousers and tunic. From the color and 
shape of their turbans, you can tell from what 
part of the country they come. The kind most 
commonly seen is made of a strip of white cotton 
cloth wound many times around the head. Often 
a gold thread is inwoven. Many of the children 
under three years old wear no clothing at all, or 
only a silver belt with ornaments pendent, which 
makes a bright contrast with their dark skins. 
All the people like to decorate themselves with 
jewelry of silver and gold when they can afford 
it, of glass when these precious metals cost too 
much. They have bands and bangles on their 
arms, bracelets on their ankles, rings in their 
ears and noses. Instead of putting money into 
banks, as we do, some of them wear it on their 
persons. In country places, people are frequently 
seen with long chains of gold and silver coins 
around their necks, a hole being punched in each 
piece, that they may be strung together. I met 
a little girl, five years old, wearing several strings 
of beautiful pearls, which probably constituted her 
father’s entire wealth. ‘They called her “Little 


The children greet you with a ‘“‘salaam,’”’ that 
is, they raise the back of the hand to the fore- 
head, bowing at the same time. 

The finest houses usually have a square court 
in the centre, approached by a narrow passage- 
way, where in a niche you will find a little image 
enshrined as a household god. Frequently it 
represents an ox, which is considered a sacred 
animal in this country. The rooms in which the 
women and children live open into the court, and 
are called the ‘‘zenana.” The very poor people 
live in huts made of bamboo covered with mats, 
or roughly built of clay or wood. Girls are mar- 
ried when from nine to twelve years old, and 
sometimes when they are babies; their wedding 
is arranged for by their parents. Jf the husbands 
chosen for them live and prosper, they are sup- 
ported and guarded as wives; but if the husbands 
die, the lives of the little widows are full of sor- 
row. Formerly they used to be burned alive on 
the husband’s funeral pyre, but now the English 
government, which makes the laws for this land, 
has forbidden that barbarity. ‘They are, how- 
ever, neglected and often shamefully treated. 
A short time ago,’a noble lady of this country, 
named Pundita Ramabai, came to America to 
tell us of the helpless condition of these little 
widows, and to find aid in establishing schools 
for them, that they may be educated and shown 
how to take care of themselves. She found many 
of our people anxious to help her; and now she 
has gone back to her own land, and has already 
opened her first school, where she is successfully 
teaching several little girls whom she has rescued 
from an unhappy lot. It is hoped that she may 
be able to found many more schools of the same 
kind. 

After hearing how the little widows are treated, 
you will be surprised to learn that the people of 
this country are very careful not to injure or kill 
animals. In one of the largest cities they have a 
hospital for sick animals. The oxen and cows 
receive the first care, and are in a court by them- 
selves. In the adjoining quarter are disabled 
horses. In another area are cats, sheep, goats, 
and monkeys. About fifty dogs were in a large 
cage together when I visited the asylum, and 
they were having a lively fight; so that, if they 
were not very ill when they entered, they seemed 
likely to be before they got out. Birds, fowls, 
and even insects and reptiles find a refuge here. 
The lame animals are rubbed down by the attend- 
ants, and food and water placed within their 
reach. Some have their eyes bandaged. They 
are given medicine and fed, have clean straw, 
and are bathed when necessary. In a few cases 
an animal which has lost a lex has a wooden one 
supplied. The religion of the country enjoins 
kindness to dumb creatures, and even beggars 
will sometimes share their crust with a hungry 
beast. In the jungles the wild animals and poi- 
sonous snakes have multiplied to a dangerous ex- 
tent. Every year the tigers carry off hundreds 
of children, and many people perish from the 
bites of reptiles. Lately the English government 
has offered a reward for every tiger killed. 

To me the most interesting animals in this 
country are the elephants. They work in the 
saw-mills, carrying logs from the river to the 
mill, or moving boards in the yard. When you 
look at their great flapping ears and little un- 
winking eyes, you would not guess how intelligent 
they are. But watch them at work! See how 
neatly they pile the boards, making the ends even 
by means of their trunks, and then lifting till they 
find the centre of gravity. If meal-time comes, 
you will see them drop their load wherever they 


Ree 


happen to be, and refuse to do more until they 
have been fed. In some yards where they have 
been accustomed to rest on the seventh day, they 
know when Sunday comes, and decline to work. 
I watched a baby elephant playing with some 
children. He was only six months old, but was 
full of fun. He had little wrinkles around the 
corners of his mouth, which made him look as if 
he were laughing. He would allow the children 
to collect about him, and then suddenly make a 
dash at them, sending them running in all direc- 
tions; but the moment his keeper told him to 
stop, he would mind. I sometimes travelled on 
the back of an elephant and liked the motion ; 
it swayed me like a rocking-chair. 

The children wrap their candy in the leaf of 
the betel-tree, and they also eat the betel-nut. 
The juice stains their mouth, teeth, and lips a 
bright, red, and I cannot say that it improves 
their appearance. ‘They have many other fruits 
to eat: mangoes, citron, oranges, lemons, figs, 
dates, tamarinds, cocoanuts, custard apples, plan- 
tains, bananas, and pomegranates; but for all of 
these I am sure that you would not be willing to 
exchange the freedom of our life in America to 
live in India. 


WHAT POOR KITTY DID. 
A Story for the Fourth. 
BY MRS. HARRIET A. CHEEVER. 


| TC was the Fourth of July, bright, 

&| sunny, and very warm. Down 
on the lawn Tommy Mills was 
having great sport. The night 
before, his papa had come home 
from the city with bis arms filled 
with nice things for his little 
boy to enjoy the next day; and that morning 
Phil, the hired man, had put up a tent, Tommy 
had the year before. 

Several of Tommy’s friends had visited him 
during the day, and there had been a very merry 
time. In the middle of the tent a board table 
was spread, and cake, lemonade, and peanuts 
had delighted the hearts and eyes of the little 
visitors, to say nothing of the feasting and frolic 
Tommy had enjoyed on his own account. Then 
there had been an abundance of fire-crackers, 
torpedoes, and paper caps for little snap pistols, 
which boys always think it so grand to send off. 

On the outside of the tent was quite a large 
flac which belonged to Papa Mills, and inside 
was a smaller flag, which was one of the things 
brought home the night before. 

This smaller flag, Phil had fastened to a smooth 
stick; and managed to make it stand upright in 
the centre of the table. As each little friend en- 
tered the tent, Tommy requested him to salute 
the flag. 

This was not done by use of fire-crackers or 
the discharge of a little gun, as any one might 
suppose; but each boy simply raised his hand to 
the side of his head, in a kind of military salute, 
and bowed his head, so paying respect to the 
dear old flag. 

All at once, as Tommy’s mamma sat at the 
window, she heard loud peals of laughter, as if 
something very amusing were going on in the tent; 
then matters seemed to change, and she heard 
Tommy’s voice raised high in commanding tones, 
and then still higher, until she felt sure something 
must be making her little boy very angry. 

When the long, bright afternoon had slipped 
away, and Tommy’s friends were about going 
home, Mamma thoucht she would walk down to 
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the tent and see how things looked, and ask 
Tommy if he had enjoyed a pleasant Fourth. 

Tommy had vone to the gate to see his last 
friend off when his mamma entered the tent. 
First of all, Mrs. Mills noticed the spruce little 
flag which still stood up bravely in the centre of 
the table. The cake, lemonade, and peanuts 
had disappeared ; and the lady was glad to notice 
that Tommy had neatly gathered all the peanut- 
shells into a dish, but in one place there was a 
large wet spot on the coarse table-cloth she had 
lent Tommy, which looked as though some little 
fellow had overturned a glass of lemonade. 

Mamma was looking at the empty dishes, and 
thinking what capital little creatures boys are 
for eating up everything, when a piteous little 
ery reached her ears. She looked around, and 
there in one corner of the tent was Nick, the 
pretty gray and white kitten. 

‘‘Why, Nick!” she said softly, ‘poor little 
Nick ! What is the matter ?’’ Then she called, 
“ Come, Nick, Nick, Nick!” but the kitten only 
mewed and mewed. 

As Mrs. Mills went toward him, Nick tried to 
shrink away from her ; then she saw that his leg 
was tied to one of the tent poles. Yet Nick tried 
with all his might to run away, as if frightened 
almost to death of the kind lady who had always 
treated him with the greatest gentleness. 

Just then Tommy came running into the tent. 

‘©Why, Tommy,’’ said his mamma, “ what 
does this mean? Here is little Nick tied up so 
he can’t run away; and he acts as though it 
scared him to have me come near him.” 

At that, Tommy began speaking in a loud, ex- 
cited way, — 

‘‘ Why, what do you think, Mamma? What 
do you think that naughty, wicked kitty did ?” 
‘You see, we all raised our right hand and 
bowed to the flag as we came in, every one of us. 
Pretty soon Jap came rushing in,” — Jap was 
the beautiful large shepherd dog,—“and we 
told him he must salute the flag ; so we lifted his 
paw to his head, and pushed his head down for a 
bow, and Jap was as good-natured about it as 
anything you ever see. We laughed like Sancho 
to see how cute his paw went against his head; 
so we made him do it ever so many times, and 
Jap seemed to know just what we meant. Then 
we gave him a piece o’ cake, and off he went. 

“Jn a few minutes, in raced Nick; and I said, 
‘Here, Kitty, you can’t come in here without 
salutin’ our flag.’ So I took him up, and just 
for fun I held him close to the flag, and was 
just goin’ to lift his paw for him, when down 
he scrambled right into the dish of peanuts, and 
sent them flyin’ all over the table.” 

“But he could n’t help that,” said Mamma, 

“Well, but just hear the rest what he did ! ” 
said Tommy, still speaking as though he thought 
his mamma was deaf. 

“JT caught him up again, and told him he 
should n’t be my pussy any more if he could n’t 
act more respect’ble than that when he went 
visitin’ the Fourth o’ July; so I held him near 
the flag again, and what do you think! He 
spit at it, and stuck his claws into it, and down 
come the flag and the cat and a glass o’ lemonade 
all over the table again, and then off he scratched ! 
Davy Nichols caught him, and I took the naughty 
little thing and tied him up.” 

“ What for?”’ asked Mamma. 

“?Cause he would n’t mind,” said Tommy. 

“Once I knew a little boy,” began Mamma, 
‘whose papa took him to the kitchen to see a 
poor old colored woman, who used to work for 
him, and of whom he thought a great deal; but 


the child would n’t look at her after the first 
glance.” 

‘But I was afraid of the black woman,” inter- 
rupted Tommy. 

“Yes, I know that; but suppose instead of 
kindly allowing you to run back upstairs, Papa 
had kept holding you up before her, then had 
tied you up for being afraid.” 

“‘] think he ’d a-been dretful cruel,’’? answered 
Tommy. 

“Why would he have been any more cruel 
than my little boy has been to tie poor kitty up 
because she was afraid ? Little Nick didn’t 
know what to make of the gay colors of red, white, 
and blue, and so Tommy Mills goes to work and 
ties the poor thing up, and now he is wild with 
fear, and afraid even of me.” 

Tommy began to look ashamed. 
him go now,”’ he said. 

“Tf you do, he’ll probably run away and not 
come back,” answered Mamma. “A cat that has 
been unkindly treated, knows enough to keep out 
of the way generally.” 

“But what can I do?” asked Tommy, looking 
troubled as well as ashamed. “I would n’t lose 
my nice kitty for anything, and I don’t want to 
keep his leg tied any longer.” 

“Tl carry Nick to the shed,” said Mamma, 
‘‘and shut him in; then after I ’ve fed him a few 
times, and he sees we do not mean to harm him, 
he will get over his fright and become tame again. 
Poor little fellow! see how fierce his eyes look.” 

That night, when Tommy was going to bed, 
his mamma explained to him something of what 
it means to live under the stars and _ stripes. 
And first of all, she told him it means protec- 
tion to every one dwelling in the land over which 
they wave. ‘No matter how poor or ignorant a 
person may be,” she said, “they have their rights, 
and the law is bound to protect them. Now, a 
patriot is a man or boy who is true to his country 
and its interests, and scorns to break any of the 
laws of the land. And a Christian is one who 
loves God, and tries to keep his laws. God 
means that we shall be kind to all his creatures. 

‘¢ You must remember, my dear little boy, that 
Jap and Nick, as well as all animals and insects, 
are made and protected by the same great God 
who made: you; and no Christian child who 
wants to keep the law of God, will ever torment 
or treat cruelly any dumb creature whatever. 

‘« The only law that an animal knows anything 
about, is the law of its nature; and it was against 
pussy-nature for Nick to like the strange colors of 
the flag, so of course he made. war on it at once.” 

“ He need n’t a-spit at it though,”’ said ‘Tommy, 
with a little gigele. 

“ That was his way of showing fear, Tommy.” 

‘“‘T kinder thought;” confessed Tommy, speak- 
ing slowly, “that ’twasn’t just the thing to tie 
Nick up, and I won’t do anything like that again. 
Nick can’t be a patriot anyway, but I want to be 
a patriot, and I want to be a Christian boy too.” 

Then Tommy went to bed and to sleep, and 
dreamed that he saw Jap and Nick out parading 
with soldier-caps on, and guns over their shoulders. 
Allat once they came to a flag which both saluted, 
and made such low bows the soldier-caps tumbled 
off; and it was such a funny sight that Tommy 
laughed out loud right in his sleep. 


“Tl let 


On parent knees, a naked new-born child, 
Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled; 
So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all around thee weep. 


: Persian. 
“ A MAN must hold his friend 


Unjudged, accepted, trusted to the end.” 


PRESENCE OF MIND: A TRUE 
SKETCH. 
BYsH. Fs De 


A wiTtLe lake about three or four miles long, 
near a town where I visited some years ago, is 
fed by springs, called Galloway Springs. One 
day a man and his son were in a boat on the 
lake fishing, when in some way, I think from the 
man’s pipe, the boat took fire. . 

The man, all excited, cried, ‘‘ Row, John, row 
for Galloway Springs; we’re afire, row for. Gallo- 
way Springs, quick |”? j 

The boy quietly replied, “Why, father, here’s 
water all around us.” 

The father looked down in astonishment and 
said, “So there is! Quick thought, John, quick 
thought!” Thus acknowledging the greater 
presence of mind of the clear-headed boy. 

Do you suppose had he been alone he would 
have thought he must row all the way to Gallo- 
way Springs before extinguishing the flames? 
Very likely. And very likely, too, the tobacco 
using would have been the cause in more than 
one way; first by creating the fire, and secondly 
by so exciting the nerves and stupefying the brain 
as to prevent his seeing the help that was all 
around him, had he been wise enough to employ 
it. Will you not choose the clear brain and 
ready thought of the boy? Then avoid anything 
that may render it otherwise. 


Ir a man is unhappy, this must be his own fault, 
for God made all men to be happy. — Epictetus. 


CLOSE OF THE VOLUME. 


Wirn this number the fifth volume of our paper ends. 
Like the Sunday-schools which it serves, Every OTHER 
SunpAY now takes its annual vacation. The Editor 
wishes his readers one and all a pleasant summer. 


DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


Ir there ave any delinquents who have not paid for this 
volume of Every OTHER SuNnDAY, they will, of course, 
send at once what is due. 


VOLUME SIX OF EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Tue first number of the sixth volume of our paper will 
bear the date of September 14. 

The yolume will contain twenty-two numbers. It 
will be the Editor’s aimto maintain the present high 
standard of the paper, and if possible to advance to 
greater excellence. 


BOUND VOLUMES OF EVERY OTHER 
SUNDAY. 


We have on hand a few bound copies of Vols. I., IL., 
IlI., and IV. Vol. V., handsomely bound in cloth, will 
soon be ready. The price of any one of these volumes is 
75 cents. Sent, post-free, on receipt of the price. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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